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THE TOMBS AT BENI HASAN. 

Beni Hasan. Part I. (Published under the auspices 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund.) By P. E. Newberry 
and G. W. Fraser. (London : Kegan Paul, 1893.) 

N the handsome volume which lies before us the 
Egypt Exploration Fund publishes the first part of 
an “Archaeological Survey of Egypt,” which it proposes 
to issue under the direction of Mr. F. L. Griffith ; and 
we believe that it will be generally admitted the site 
selected for description and illustration in the first part of 
the projected work could not have been better chosen. 
We are also very glad to see that the committee has 
changed the scene of it§ excavations from Lower to 
Upper Egypt, for there it is moderately certain that 
excellent results will accrue to the archaeologist and 
Egyptologist. It must not be thought for a moment 
that we wish to underrate the value of the excavations 
which the Fund has made in the Delta, but it must be 
said that in the days, now past we hope, when senti¬ 
mental Egyptology was more rampant than it is now, too 
much time and money were spent in the endeavour to 
bring to light “ proofs ” of the truth of the Bible narra¬ 
tive which could not exist, and in twisting evidence to 
suit the fancies of enthusiastic dilettanti. We admit 
that in the Delta these things are “ in the air,” for the land 
of Goshen lieth there, and the sites at which the Israel¬ 
ites are supposed to have halted must be sought therein, 
and the yam s 4 ph, or “ sea of reeds,” must border it in 
some part ; but in Upper Egypt we are face to face with 
the mighty monuments of some of the best periods of 
Egyptian art and sculpture, and we are free from the 
influence of the heterogeneous mixture of peoples in the 
Delta, and in the everlasting hills which fringe the 
banks of old Nile we have the remains of a nation which 
could boast of a hoary antiquity, even before Joseph 
came into Egypt. The spot chosen for the new scene 
of labour by the Egypt Exploration Fund is Beni 
Hasan, probably better known as Jebel Beni Hasan, 
which forms a link in the long chain of cliffs which 
bound the eastern side of the Nile valley, and for which 
we may look on the map between Minyeh and Roda, a 
little more than 150 miles south of Cairo. Here, high 
up in the rock, are hewn two ranges of tombs, which are 
approached by a sloping path, at the top of which is a 
terrace whereon all the large tombs open. Of the thirty- 
nine tombs at Beni Hasan, twelve are inscribed, and of 
these eight are of governors of the nome wherein they 
are situated ; two are of princes, one is of the son of a 
prince, and one is of a royal scribe. In one range—the 
northern—are thirteen tombs, and in the southern are 
twenty-six. Speaking broadly, it may be said that both 
ranges were hewn during the twelfth dynasty, or about 
8.C. 25 o. Of the twelve inscribed tombs six may be 
dated with a fair amount of accuracy ; one (No. 14) bears 
the name of Amenemhat I., and another was probably 
hewn at the end of his reign ; No. 2 belongs to the reign 
of Usertsen I., and Nos. 3, 4, and 23 we must place in 
the reign of Usertsen II. Concerning the remaining 
six, we need have little doubt as to their age, for the 
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position of some of them indicates that they belong to 
the period anterior to the reign of Amenemhat I. 

Considered historically, the tombs of Ameni-Amenem- 
hat and Khnemu-hetep are of the greatest importance, 
for they afford us some insight into the life of high 
officials in those days, and incidentally record some 
interesting historical facts. In the reign of Usertsen I. 
Ameni held the high rank of hereditary prince, and he 
was chosen by his royal master to make three expedi¬ 
tions into N ubia and Ethiopia; on the first occasion he 
accompanied his king ; on the second he set out with the 
royal heir at the head of four hundred men, and brought 
back the appointed tribute ; and on the third, he marched 
at the head of six hundred men. In quaint, character¬ 
istic language this worthy nobleman paints his own 
character, and says : “ I wronged not the daughter of a 
poor man, I oppressed not the widow woman. I was not 
hostile to any farmer, I stood not in the way of the 
cattle-keeper, I levied no men for my works, there was 
no beggar round about, neither felt any man hunger in 
my days. In the season of famine I ploughed the land 
of the nome, north and south, I saved the life of its 
people, and I provided food, so that there was no 
man hungry therein. I gave to the widow the same as 
to the married woman, and in this respect I treated the 
younger as the eldest son. When, in after years, there 
were abundant Niles, and wheat and barley were plenti¬ 
ful, I did not claim payment for what I had given in the 
previous years.” The most interesting text in the book, 
however, is that in which Khnemu-hetep, a feudal chief, 
records the chief events of his life, and the high services 
which he had rendered to his king. He was the son of 
Nekhera, and of the daughter of a princess called Baket, 
and he held the office of governor of the Arabian 
desert, and utcheb priest of Iiorus and Pakhet; the king, 
Amenemhat II., granted unto him the inheritance of his 
father and mother in Menat-Khufu, and his property lay 
on each bank of an arm of the Nile, or of that river 
itself. As a landowner, he gave great attention to the 
adjustment of the boundaries of each city in the nome, 
and his fair and upright dealing in this respect gained 
him great favour in the sight of all men. The king pro¬ 
moted him over the heads of all his nobles, and con¬ 
ferred favour after favour upon him ; his sons, Necht 
and Khnemu-hetep, who had been born to him by the 
lady Khati, were each raised to the rank of Smer uat. 
Following the example of his father Nekhera, the 
son of Sebak-ankh, who from his earliest child¬ 
hood had held the highest place in the king’s 
favour, Amenemhat built a tomb, upon which are his 
own name, and that of his father, and it is to the in¬ 
scription which he caused to be engraved upon it, under 
the direction of the architect Baqet, that we owe our 
knowledge of the life and times of this trusted official. 
The hieroglyphic text of the inscription has been pub¬ 
lished several times, but Mr. Newberry has succeeded 
in correcting several errors, one of the most important 
being in line 12. There is no doubt that this edition 
of the text is the best hitherto published. But hiero¬ 
glyphic texts are, in the main, only useful for Egyptolo¬ 
gists, and they form, after all, but a very small part of 
the book, which owes its chief attraction to the large 
number of beautiful plates which are in it. In these we 
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find depicted representations of all the chief scenes 
which are found in the first fourteen of the tombs that 
form the subject of the part before us, and it would be 
difficult to speak too highly of their excellence. The 
reader who has seen the originals will have them brought 
again vividly before his mind, and he who has not seen 
them may rest content that he has under his eyes 
faithful copies of the paintings reproduced in soft and 
pleasing tints. The subjects for the coloured plates are 
well chosen, and we believe that they will be generally 
admired. Altogether, the life of what we might describe ■ 
as an “ Egyptian feudal baron,” enjoying high favour 
with the king, is most thoroughly depicted ; the periodic 
war waged against the blacks in the gold-producing 
countries, the chase, to keep the body sound and the 
limbs supple, and the keen personal superintendence of 
all agricultural operations, whereby the evil results of 
“absentee landlordism ” was done away with, filled the 
life of these old lords of the soil, who fondly hoped to 
live in the next world as they lived in this. When we 
consider the state and luxury in which they lived, 
and the large households which they mainta ined, it is 
not difficult to understand why Egypt was always an 
object of plunder by neighbouring nations. 

Before we end our brief notice of this most interesting 
book, we must call attention to the hideous system of 
transliteration which has been adopted throughout ; but 
we are wrong in calling it “transliteration,” for that is 
intended to help the poor reader, who is not an expert, 
how to pronounce ; but this is not, and is only meant 
to indicate what Mr. Griffith imagines to be the proper 
way of representing Egyptian characters in English 
letters. Studies in systems of transliterations are excel¬ 
lent gymnastics for experts, but the non-expert resents 
the constant changes which are being thrust upon 
him ; and no surer plan of alienating the interest of the 
general public can be found than that of setting out in 
a work which is paid for by the general public, and is 
meant for all readers, a system representing hieroglyphics 
in English letters, which is both unnecessary and diffi¬ 
cult; moreover, we submit that the transliteration which 
Birch and Lepsius formulated is easy, and at the same 
time sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. 


A NATURE LOVERS CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters to Marco. By George D. Leslie, author of “ Our 

River.” (London: Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 

R. LESLIE has published a good book with an un¬ 
promising title. It contains thirty-seven letters 
written to an old friend, H. Stacy Marks, R. A. The first 
of these is dated October 4, 1885 ; the last, March 6, 
1893. 

Both the author and his friend have attained to 
eminence as painters, but there is no word in the book 
which alludes to their professional careers ; and but for 
an occasional grumble that a picture is not going 
smoothly, no one would guess that the letters were 
written from one artist to another. 

The interest of the correspondence centres upon 
mutual associations connected with the banks of the 
Thames, where they wandered together in days gone by, 
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observing nature, sketching her, and nourishing their 
youth with aspirations, many of which they have lived 
to realise. 

That was in very early days, when name and fame 
were still behind the clouds of morning, and when they 
used to leave London annually with the expressed in¬ 
tention of “improving the quality of the British kit- 
cat,” which was still in an unregenerate condition. 

As the interest of an artist’s career lies in his struggles, 
and as the annals of success make commonplace read¬ 
ing, we can be grateful that all allusion to professional 
matters has been left out, though we might have been 
glad to have more artistic observations, such as that of 
the black rook flying away with a golden walnut in his 
mouth. 

One palpable realised ambition is the pretty property 
which Mr. Leslie has bought at Wallingford, from which 
he writes to his old friend, ^escribing the condition of 
their old haunts, and chatting in a desultory way about 
nature in general. 

As Mr. Marks is an ornithologist, there is a great deal 
about birds. He observes their way's, and describes the 
kingfisher hovering over the water, the terns hawking on 
the shallows, and the poor swallows during a frost 
cuddling up together to keep warm ; and what is a great 
comfort, he kills nothing. He is not a sportsman, and not 
being a naturalist he does not want specimens for dis¬ 
section ; he merely observes with loving watchfulness ; 
in hard winters he scatters food to mitigate the lot of 
his feathered friends, and it is absolute grief to him when 
his children bring a poor fledgling which they have cap¬ 
tured. This is the great charm of his book, which 
probably adds little or nothing to our knowledge of 
natural history; indeed, its method is the reverse of 
scientific, and its originality consists in the persistent 
way in which the author discerns human attributes in 
birds. They are to him a little people, whose customs 
and ways of thinking he studies attentively. The robin 
comes to him to sing a “ conciliating song,” the blackbird 
is “ proud, vain, and impudent,” and the sparrow is 
“bold, but he knows that he is only tolerated”; and 
these things are evidently not stated with any conscious 
or intentional metaphor, but in perfect good faith. The 
author, in fact, is an amiable enthusiast, who loves 
nature with his whole soul ; and when the contemplation 
of birds, beasts, flowers, and fruit has worked him up to 
a state of enthusiasm, rushes home and writes to his 
friend to tell him what he thinks about them. 

We do not feel in a position to dispute the theories 
which he occasionally propounds, such as that the young 
shoots on a hedge are kept in their place and supported by 
cobwebs, that darkness is favourable to the growth of 
plants and babies ; on all these matters he speaks with 
more authority than we can pretend to. All we can ven¬ 
ture to say is, that “ si non e vero e ben trovato” ; and 
his theory of darkness seems to explain the unfolding of 
a sycamore shoot, though he gives no instance of its 
operation in the case of the young of the human species. 

The contemplation of all things in nature—birds, beasts, 
and fishes, reptiles, insects, and molluscs, inflames Mr. 
Leslie to a rapture of affection ; and when the fit is on him,* 
he can find extenuation even for snails and sparrows, 
whereby he soars into a lofty and rarified region of 
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